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WHAT SHOULD U. S. POLICY 
BE TOWARD THE UR? 


UN DAY*—October 24, 1953—marks the eighth birth- 
day of the United Nations. 

In his proclamation President Eisenhower, declaring 
that the need for the UN now is “greater than ever 
before,” asks Americans to observe this UN anniversary 
by continuing to express “faith in the ultimate triumph 
of peace and justice through the efforts of men of 
good will.” 

When the organization was born near the end of 
World War Il, the hopes of the American people soared 
high that the United Nations would, as its Charter said, 
“save succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” 
Had not its members pledged themselves to settle dis- 
putes peacefully rather than by force? Had they not 
promised to resist aggression collectively and to work 
together fighting hunger, disease, and ignorance as 
root causes of war? Might this not be the dawn of a 
new era of peace and progress? 

It's eight years later now, and perhaps we're not 
so sure about the UN. Perhaps we expected far more 
than we could reasonably and realistically look for under 
post World War Il conditions. 

A survey of the nation recently made by the New 
York Times shows that by and large most Americans 
still support the UN—although there are various opinions 
as to its effectiveness and what our future course 
should be with regard to the UN itself. 

Many of us agree with President Eisenhower when 
he declares “I cannot overstate my desire to see the 
UN made stronger, to see it win more and more people 
to its support and to a greater determination for the 
practice of the principles it lays down.” There are other 
Americans who look on the UN with misgivings and 
distrust. Opinions range all the way from the extreme 
of getting out of the UN to the opposite extreme of 
strengthening it to such an extent that it turns into 
some form of world government. 

At a dinner given this September 14 by the American 
Association for the United Nations in honor of Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold}, a message from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was read pledging the United States 
government's support. . . “in every way” .. . to make 
the organization . . . “ever more successful.” 

Do we, or do we not, agree with this national policy? 
If we agree, what are the ways needed to carry this 


fn, policy out? Should we go on as is, or are changes 
Be esienid called for? 


. Before we discuss the topic, let’s first study as care- 

fully as possible both the United Nations and the high- 

h Cover by Stuart Judd, Jr. lights of the eight years since the organization came into 
being. 














*For suggestions on how to observe UN Day, write to the National Citizens Committee for United Nations Day, 816 Twenty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


+Pronounced “hammershuld, ” as if rhyming with “pulled.” 





TO THE EIGHTH 
BIRTHDAY 


Even during the early stages of World War Il, when 
the nations united in the fight against Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy seemed very hard pressed, people on 
the allied side were looking ahead for ways to secure 
the blessings of peace and freedom. 

Almost a year before Pearl Harbor, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt expressed mankind’s hope and need for 
“freedom of speech and expression, ... freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own way, ... free- 
dom from want, ... freedom from fear.” 

After Pearl Harbor, delegates from twenty-six allied 
countries met in Washington to sign a pledge of partner- 
ship “in a common struggle against savage and brutal 
forces seeking to subjugate the world.” 

In 1943, U.S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull met at 
Moscow with representatives of the United Kingdom and 
of the USSR to issue a declaration that, in order to 
preserve peace, some kind of world organization would 
be necessary. 

A direct result was the conference at San Francisco 
in the spring of 1945. Delegations from some fifty na- 
tions met to draw up a charter. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, able, hard headed Re- 
publican isolationist who had come around to the posi- 
tion that America could not go it alone, was one mem- 
ber of the American delegation, as was Senator Tom 
Connally, Democrat, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Harold Stassen hurried back from a tour of duty in 
the Pacific. As aides to Lieutenant Commander Stassen 
a young American marine and a young soldier were 
named to represent the armed forces. The Democratic 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and the ranking Republican member, were also dele- 
gates. Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard College 
was another member, and John Foster Dulles was 
present as a technical expert. Standing back of the 
U.S. delegation as advisers were the representatives 
of forty-two of America’s leading civic, church, labor, 
and veterans’ groups.{ 

What emerged was an organization of sovereign 
states pledged to cooperate in carrying out the great 
objectives of the Charter. In the General Assembly, 
representatives of all the member nations would dis- 
cuss any question within the field of the Charter, pro- 
vided the question was not already under consideration 
in the Security Council. When it chose to, the General 
Assembly could make recommendations for action. Each 
nation would have a single vote, with important rec- 
ommendations requiring a two-thirds vote to pass— 
other questions to be decided by a simple majority. 
In the Security Council, the membership was to consist 
of eleven nations—the Big Five (the U.S., the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Republic of China) 
to have permanent seats, with six other nations, each 
serving a five year term, periodically elected by the 
General Assembly. Meeting in continuous session, the 
Security Council would be charged with the responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and security. 
On the insistence of the United States, intent on pro- 
tecting our security and on keeping intact our national 
sovereignty, the veto was introduced in the Security 
Council. A single negative vote from any member 


would automatically throw out any proposition—no 
matter if backed by all the rest. 

When the Charter came before the Senate to see 
whether the United States, which had stayed out of 
the old League of Nations after World War |, would 
join, the vote in favor was an overwhelming 89 to 2, 
backing up the enthusiastic support of America’s citi- 
zenry. 

Within the year, the UN had a chance to work on 
its main job of preserving peace. Complaints were 
coming from Iran that, after other allied troops had 
moved out, Russian troops, contrary to treaty promises, 
were lingering and interfering with lIran’s internal af- 
fairs. UN objection brought an end to an abuse of 
power which might have led to disastrous consequences. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations began organizing for 
its second function—that of getting at the root causes 
of war. The International Court of Justice was hearing 
cases. The work of the Trusteeship Council concerning 
non-self-governing territories began. Mostly under the 
Economic and Social Council, such agencies were set 
up as FAO, UNICEF, UNESCO, and WHO.§ With two- 
thirds of the world’s peoples undernourished, there’s 
plenty for FAO to do: teaching better farming methods, 
fighting plagues of locusts, distributing seeds that yield 
bigger crops. In a single day, this past summer, in one 
area of Asia, UNICEF fed some fifty thousand babies. 
That same day 2,500 young patients stood in line at 
TB clinics. Twelve thousand houses, in this single area, 
were sprayed in the same twenty-four hours to combat 
the scourge of malaria. In sixty-four countries, UNICEF 
is extending help like this. UNESCO, according to its 
statement of purpose, is “to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture.” 

Thus, through its technical assistance programs and 
other work, the UN is striving to get to the root of 
economic distress and tension-breeding poverty. 

Do or do we not favor continuing support by us 
of the UN specialized agencies?® What, if anything, is 
in such work for us? If we favor continuance and sup- 
port, do we or do we not feel that the technical as- 
sistance program of the U.S. should be merged with 
this work of the UN? Why, pro and con? 

While these programs were developing, further chal- 
lenges came for keeping the peace. 

In the Pacific, in 1946-47, various UN members drew 
attention to fighting between the Netherlands and the 
people of Indonesia. Through the Security Council, the 
danger was put down, with the result that there is now 
an independent United States of Indonesia. 

In Palestine, Arabs and Jews were killing one another 
in bitter rivalry. When Britain brought up the question 
of the Holy Land’s future, the General Assembly rec- 
ommended dividing the region into a Jewish and an 
Arab portion. Thus the State of Israel began. After 
mediation—though many questions still remained un- 
answered—an armstice was agreed on ending Pal- 
estine’s warfare. 

But in the post-war world at large, man’s dream of 
unity soon turned out not to follow the facts. Among 
other problems, the USSR, renewing an old campaign 
to spread communism, stepped up the harassing, dis- 
ruptive tactics which quickly became the characteristics 
of her cold war with the free nations. In the UN, this 
warfare took the form of snatching every opportunity 
to divide and set against one another the democratic 


tAmong these were the Federal Council of Churches and the Catholic Association for International Peace, the American Bar 
Association, The Legion and the V.F.W., the Chamber of Commerce, the A.F. of L., C.1.0., and National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Grange and Farm Bureau. Seeking the advice of citizens’ groups remains the practice of our 
delegotion, thus striving for as complete an expression as possible of American opinion. 

§Food and Agricultural Organization, International Children’s Emergency Fund, Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, World Health Organization. : : 

Of the $350 which represent the average American’s tax bill, seventy-five cents go to the support of the UN and its activities. 





nations of the west. It took the form of using the UN 
as a propaganda megaphone. And it used the veto 
in the Security Council in order to block every action 
Russia opposed, even though favored by the great 
majority. Not only did the UN fail to stop the Cold 
War; the Cold War was threatening to stop the UN. 

Faced by such tactics, and painfully aware of the 
fact that the United Nations was not in itself ready to 
provide us with adequate security, the Senate, in 1948, 
passed a resolution which called for “the association 
of the United States, by constitutional process, with such 
regional and other collective arrangements as are based 
on continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid” 
—in other words, mutual defense pacts. Thanks to the 
foresight of our delegates and advisers at San Fran- 
cisco, there are provisions in the Charter which, it can 
be maintained, authorize such agreements for collective 
security. 

Today the security of the U.S.A. rests on such 
regional alliances making a unified system of defense 
within the structure of the UN. 

Do we or do we not favor keeping our regional 
security pacts inside the framework of the United Na- 
tions? Why? 

The Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1948 was the first. Next 
came the North Atlantic Pact of 1949, setting up a 
collective defense arrangement of the North Atlantic 
community including the U.S.A. According to NATO’s 
terms, each member promises to rally to the support 
of any member attacked. The Atlantic Treaty nations 
further agree “...by means of continuous and effec- 
tive self-help and mutual aid ...” to ”... maintain 
their individual and collective capacity to resist attack.” 
The first supreme commander of NATO’s European De- 
fense Army was Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

These two pacts seek to guard Europe and Latin 
America against armed communist aggression. 

In the Far East, negotiations were and are under way 
to set up a similar Pacific pact. : 

But in the fall of 1949 a serious blow to free world 
hopes occurred in China. The Chinese communists, start- 
ing from the North, presently swept south to drive out 
Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalist government and set them- 
selves up in Peking. At one stroke, China thus became 
the spearhead of Soviet communist policy in Asia and 
the Pacific. 

In January, 1950, Soviet Delegate Jacob A. Malik 
offered a resolution in the Security Council demanding 
that the Chinese Nationalist delegation be unseated as 
no longer representing the Chinese people. When his 
resolution was defeated, Malik walked out. That was 
the beginning of a boycott by the Soviet bloc against 
the UN. 

Early Sunday morning, June 25 of that same year, 
in a surprise attack, North Korean communists invaded 
the U.N. sponsored Republic in South Korea. After a 
session with his top civilian and military advisers, Pres- 
ident Truman decided the time had come to resist 
armed aggression. He ordered General MacArthur to 
drive the invaders back. Several hours later, the UN 
Security Council, at the request of our Secretary of 
State, held an emergency meeting. With Russia still 
boycotting and absent, the Council, unchecked by any 
veto, was able to take positive action—first calling on 
the communist aggressors to withdrew, then, when they 
failed to do so, calling on all member nations to “... 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area.” 
Thus the fighting in Korea became a war between the 


UN and the communist aggressors. 

When the USSR came hurriedly back into the Se- 
curity Council, it was too late for her to obstruct the 
action taken. 

To strengthen its hand and get around the veto, 
the General Assembly passed a resolution permitting 
it to consider immediately any crisis if the Security Coun- 
cil, because of the veto, was failing to perform what 
is its primary duty. The vote stood at 52 to 5, with 
two not voting—the five opposed being Russia and her 
four satellite nations. 

With the aagress--s pushed back to where they 
started from, there’s truce today in Korea. 




















President Eisenhower appointed Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., ambassador to represent us at the UN. Almost six 
feet three, dark haired, with clear cut, alert, handsome 
features and a firm mouth and chin, Lodge is a realist. 
He is forceful, yet cagey and discreet. He can get angry, 
yet has a sense of humor. He knows that peace is the 
world’s hope, as it is also his, and he seeks to make it 
come true in practical fashion. He knows and hates 
war at first hand because he resigned from the Senate 
to serve as a major in the first American tank division 
which fought beside the British in the bitter retreat in 
North Africa from Tobruk to El Alamein, winning a 
bronze star for bravery. President Eisenhower, who con- 
sults him frequently, has invited Lodge to sit regularly 
in Cabinet meetings. This adds to Lodge’s already con- 
siderable prestige. Abroad, officials of other nations 
know he speaks with authority. At home, if he needs 
some information, he does not hesitate to wake Penta- 
gon brass in the middle of the night. 

Lodge calls the UN ”.... that interesting, novel, hope- 
ful, primitive, sometimes exasperating but always es- 
sentially useful contrivance.” 

“Never forget,” he says, “that public opinion is basic 
in the modern world today in spite of iron curtains” 
and that the UN ”...is the greatest sounding board 
in the world” from which to develop public opinion. 

Of course it has its faults and weaknesses, he says, 
and is ”... not a place which can prevent great powers 
from fighting if they want to fight,” but, quoting from 
the Charter itself, he points out that the UN at least is 
“*..a center for harmonizing.’ ” 

Right now, Lodge remarks, the UN is suffering from 
exaggerated claims made in the beginning with the 
result that it’s coming in for exaggerated condemnation 
because it has not cured all the world’s ills. Most 
Americans, Lodge believes, are troubled about the UN 
for two principal reasons: reports of subversiveness 
among American employees, and an impression that the 
Soviet Union is using the UN to score in the Cold War. 

As for the first fear, Lodge says, “On the day | pre- 
sented my credentials | told the Secretary-General of 
the importance of this problem to American public 
opinion.” 

As for the second fear, Lodge has confidence he 
can turn the tables. At a recent Security Council meet- 
ing, Vishinsky faced Lodge and shouted, “You Americans 
have lost Asia anyway.” 


©Future Voters Guide No. 4, Vol. II (December, 1952) on the Korean War and earlier truce talks may be obtained for fifteen 


cents a copy. 





“We Americans are not trying to get Asia,” Lodge 
replied. “We do not think of Asia as a prize inhabited 
by slaves but as a place inhabited by human beings 
who want to live their own lives.” The way to regard 
Asia, Lodge told Vishinsky, is as a place to be helped 
rather than as a pawn in the game of power politics. 

That exchange, reflecting the Soviet way of looking 
at things, and the way of the free world, was at once 
translated into many languages and broadcast over the 
world. 

“Being free,” remarks Lodge, “the non-communist na- 
tions naturally tend to go their own way and to drift 
apart. But sooner or later some communist spokesman 
will make some statement that is so monstrous and 
so outlandish and so offensive that you can almost see 
the free nations getting together before your very eyes. 
This more than counterbalances whatever advantages 
the communists may get out of their propaganda.” 

Lodge makes the following answer to those who say 
we should get out of the UN: “Remember that when the 
Wright brothers invented the first airplane and caused 
it to fly a fewyards at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
they did not immediately chop it to pieces with hatchets 
and burn it with a blow torch because it had not flown 
further. They set about to improve it, and so we have 
the wonderful airplanes of today.” 

is Lodge right or wrong? Should or should not the 
UN be scrapped? Should we or should we not get out 
of the organization? If we get out, what should we do 
then? 

Appearing before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, of which he once was a member, Lodge was 
asked by Chairman Wiley whether we should try to 
throw Russia out of the UN. 

“It is better,” Lodge replied, “to have the arsonist 
in the fire department rather than running around the 
country—you can turn the hose on him once in a while.” 
The UN, Lodge believes, “must be a real headache for 
the Kremlin. They cannot control it; they cannot break 
it up; they do not dare leave it.” He adds, “It is a rare 
day when the Soviets can count on more than five votes 
out of the sixty.” Perhaps too—thinks Lodge—the UN 
is the best place for world communism to see the free 
world at close range. If the Soviets see the U.S. and 
the free world remain united and strong, they are more 
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apt prudently to pull in their necks. 

Do we or do we not agree with Lodge as to Russia? 
Should we or should we not make an effort to expel 
Russia from the UN? If we get out ourselves, should 
we or should we not try to form a new international 
organization without Russia? 


By its own provisions, the Charter of the UN is due 
for possible revision not later than 1955. On July 28, 
1953, the Senate adopted a resolution stating that 
“revision of the present Charter of the United Nations 
is necessary if the purpose for which the United Nations 
was established, to maintain international peace and 
security, is to be achieved.” It appropriated $75,000 to 
set up a bi-partisan committee to study the problem. 
That committee is already at work. “One of the principal 
jobs of our special committee,” says Chairman Wiley, 
“should be to help crystallize American public opinion 
on proposals which the U. S. might make to revise the 
UN Charter.” “It seems essential to me,” he adds, “that 
delegates of all the nations attending the (present) ses- 
sion of the General Assembly should begin now to con- 
sider the possible revisions of the UN Charter and to 
think through again the role of the United Nations in 
the world.” 

Both these concerns are our job, too. 

What should U.S. policy be towards the UN? 

As to the Charter, should it be kept as is, or revised? 
If it’s to be revised, should it or should it not be changed 
to make its resolutions more binding by transforming the 
UN into some form of world government, with power 
to enforce its rulings? 

Should or should not the veto be abolished in the 
Security Council? Why? 

Let’s write down the proposals for our U.S. policy, 
and for Charter change, we have thought of thus far, 
or have heard about, and discuss each in turn. If we 
wish to do a thorough job, study of the UN Charter it- 
self is of course an absolute must. 


For a handy, pocket-size edition of the CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 87 pp., 10 cents, 
; write to 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, New York 


Here are a few questions we may wish to discuss 
further, provided they have not already come up: 


How about our national sovereignty and the UN? 


How about disarmament? Should an end to the arms race be 
sought through the UN, as the bi-partisan Senate Resolution 
passed July 29, 1953, proposes, or outside the UN? 


Do we or do we not favor admission of all nations to the UN 
which say they are prepared to accept and abide by the obliga- 
tions of the Charter? 


4. How about admission of Red China? Our official policy now 
opposes it. 

5. Do we or do we not favor U.S. support for all activities of the 
UN directed to furthering universal standards of human rights? 
Should or should not the United States continue to give sympa- 
thetic support to the aspirations of dependent peoples for self- 
government or independence in accordance with Article 76 of 


the Charter? 


The editors wish to thank Professor Harry R. Rudin, Chairman of the Department of History, Yale University, for valuable 


suggestions concerning the text. 


Coming: Guides on Taft-Hartley (should or should not our labor laws be revised?), 
Farm Policy and Problems, and other vital topics. 





